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Commonly known as chameleon or just plain lizard, the Carolina anole is possibly 
Floridas most abundant reptile—a native species found throughout the state. The 
male displays the red throat fan. See page 30. 
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Everglade Kite (immature) Photo By Rex Schmidt 


Kites, hawks, and falcons all look much alike, but there are 
differences in these birds of prey sufficient to have caused 
ornithologists to divide them into various groups for scientific 
identification. 

Four distinct classifications are represented on these pages: 
hawks of the genus Buteo, the Red-shouldered and Red-tailed 
hawks; the so-called bird hawks, members of the genus 
Accipiter, of which the Cooper’s hawk is one; the falcons, of 
the genus Falco, of which the little Kestrel, or Sparrow hawk, 
is a common member, but the Peregrine falcon is an in- 
creasingly rare one; and, finally, the kites, slender falconlike 
birds with specialized feeding habits and beaks to match, 
shown above in the form of a South American snail kite, a 
close relative of Florida’s rare and endangered Everglade kite, 
Rostrhamus sociabilis plumbeus. 

Everglade kites feed exclusively on the large Pomacea snails 
once sO common in nearly every fresh water marsh and 
stream. Now, the snails are fewer and the birds are reduced 
to a remnant population found in the Lake Okeechobee area 
and nearby Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge. Habitat 
changes have apparently contributed to the kite’s steady de- 
cline over the past 40 years. Note the sharply hooked beak 
of this bird, adapted for extracting snails from their shells. 
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Photo By Mike Fogarty 


Cooper’s Hawk (adult) 


Photo By Jim Reed 
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Red-shouldered Hawk (adult) Photo By Wallace Hughes Kestrel (female) Photo By Mike Fogarty 


Red-shouldered and Red-tailed hawks, above and left, feed 
largely on rodents, rabbits, and small snakes and other reptiles, 
amphibians. They are typical of soaring hawks, with broad 
rounded wings and fan-shaped tails; also perch openly to 
watch for prey. Cooper’s hawk, below left, is a woodland 
species; swift and agile, adept at taking birds and small 
mammals. It has short rounded wings and long rounded tail. 


Peregrine Falcon 


Tiny Sparrow hawk, or Kestrel, above, should be called 
grasshopper hawk, for it feeds heavily on these and other 
insects as well as mice and some small birds. It is familiar to 
travelers, who notice it on power lines and poles often. Its 
flight is slow and it often hovers. Famed Peregrine, below, is 
speedster of the bird world, clocked at 180 m.p.h., or more. 
It is a favorite in ancient sport of falconry; can overtake ducks, 
pigeons easily. 

Photo By Mike Fogarty 
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| Wildlife Officer Notes 


wo Ft oripa wildlife officers are recovering from 

gunshot wounds suffered in separate incidents 
less than three weeks apart. 

W. C. “Bill” Jackman of Alva (Lee County) was 
seriously injured February 12th while assisting 
sheriff's deputies in recapturing an 18-year-old 
trusty who had escaped from the Lee County Jail 
at Ft. Myers. 

Jackman was struck in the abdomen by a bullet 
fired from a revolver grabbed from the holster of 
Deputy Sheriff Richard Eva, who was shot and 
killed in the arrest attempt. The alleged gunman 
in the double shooting has been charged with mur- 
der, assault with intent to commit murder, and es- 
cape, records show. 

E. Conley Campbell of Ft. Lauderdale received 
multiple wounds from a .22 magnum pistol report- 
edly fired by one of several persons he was check- 
ing on suspicion of night hunting on March 2. The 
incident occurred along L-5 Canal in the north end 
of Conservation Area 3, near the Palm Beach- 
Broward county line. 

Campbell had pulled a station wagon over and 
was about to inspect it for evidence of illegal hunt- 
ing when one of the occupants opened fire, hitting 
him once in the forearm, once in the upper arm, 
and once in the lower right side. He was able to 
return the fire as the vehicle sped away, hitting 
one man in the leg and shooting out a tire. 

Two adults and three juveniles were arrested 
shortly thereafter by wildlife officers and the Flor- 
ida Highway Patrol. Broward County Sheriffs De- 
partment investigators found evidence of a deer 
kill in the station wagon. The two men were charged 
with assault with intent to commit murder. Other 
charges are pending. 


WiLpLireE Orricer Jessie Carter. of Defuniak 
Springs (Walton County) was credited with saving 
the life of a 10-year-old girl he carried from a burn- 
ing mobile home in Defuniak Springs on Febru- 
ary 2. 

According to the Drrunrak Sprincs HEraxp, 
Carter saw smoke coming from the trailer as he was 
driving past at about 7:20 a.m. on his way to work. 
Rushing inside, he found the girl, Joyce Ann Potts, 
unconscious, apparently overcome by smoke. 

She recovered in a local hospital. 

Firemen who extinguished the blaze cited Carter 
for his quick action in saving the girl from the fire, 
which claimed a pet dog. 


THIRTEEN PERSONS were arrested in late February 
on a host of Florida game and fish law violations, 
mostly related to buying and selling deer in Citrus, 
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Photo By Gene Smith 


Portion of over 40 deer taken as evidence in a state/federal 
crackdown on a Florida market hunting ring. All those shown 
are does. Investigating officers say deer meat was delivered 
to buyers 60 miles away from where most of the illegal hunt- 
ing appeared to be taking place—in Citrus County. Agents, 
working undercover, took eight months before blowing whistle. 


Marion, and Lake counties, according to Maj. Brant- 
ley Goodson, chief of Law Enforcement Division, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Talla- 
hassee. 

The cases terminated an 8-month undercover 
investigation by the Commission and the U. S. For- 
est Service. Included in the 47 cases made were 
seven charges of law violations on national forest 
lands. 

Taken in evidence over the period of investiga- 
tion were 34 whole deer and parts of at least 10 
others, illegally killed, possessed, bought, and sold. 

Investigators said some of the deer were allegedly 
killed on speculation for the market—bringing the 
hunter from $25 to $35 per carcass—while others 
were killed randomly and simply moved on the 
market for a few extra dollars “bonus.” 

Among those arrested was a Crystal River ice 
plant manager who faces 16 separate charges re- 
lated to buying, selling, and possessing for sale both 
deer and fresh water game fish. 

State and federal investigators had high praise 
for local wildlife officers, who were reportedly on 
the verge of arresting several persons in the illegal 
commercial operation, including undercover agents 
working on the case to obtain evidence, according 
to Maj. Goodson. @ 
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Trip Tips 


traveling anglers can select from a variety of vehicles to make camping and 


fishing easier and more comfortable—it’s a matter of need and choice 


RAVELING FISHERMEN are constantly looking for 
Tas perfect vehicles. With all the money they 
spend and all the research they do, you’d think 
they’d eventually come to an agreement and most 
of them would be equipped exactly alike. It isn’t 
so. There’s about as much agreement as in politics. 
(I keep writing about this but people keep asking 
about it.) 

The late John Gartner, outdoor writer and editor, 
was continually getting something different for his 
fishing and hunting trips. Each time he would say, 
“This is Father’s final folly.” 

But as far as I know, John didn’t find the perfect 
combination. I haven’t either, but I’ve learned quite 
a bit. We used to travel with an 18-foot travel 
trailer and a sedan with a cartop boat on top, but 
we decided that was a little too much trailer for 
some of the places we wanted to go. Then there 
was the tent-camping era which still comes back 
now and then if the travel is rough enough. 

One of the best outfits of all has been a van 
camper with the boat towed. Boat towing has been 
the main disadvantage of the travel trailer, and a 
fishing boat towed behind a travel trailer can get 
pretty illegal, is a very difficult thing to drive with 
even if it were legal, and requires a major en- 
gineering operation if you ever have to back up. If 
you use a travel trailer, you need a boat that rides 
inside or on top. 

Last summer we wanted to fish and hunt in some 
back country where the roads had been largely 
overlooked and wanted to use four-wheel-drive. 
The lakes and rivers we wanted to work on were 
small enough that they didn’t require a large boat. 
We planned to use an inflatable skiff with an out- 
board motor or a light aluminum johnboat cartop- 
per, so we started shopping for a very short and 
light rigid travel trailer. The one we ended up with 
is 13 feet overall with living quarters 10 feet long. 
We planned to pull it with a 4-X Ford Bronco, a 
bobtailed rig that the salesmen don’t recommend 
for towing anything more than 15 feet long. 

Although it’s pretty well agreed you could pull 
our light travel trailer without anything but an 
ordinary hitch, I was spooked by the short-coupled 
profile of the Bronco and went for an equalizing 
unit that stiffens the whole works. I bought my first 
equalizing hitch 20 years ago, but they’ve come a 
long way since then. Although we have something 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


like $150 in the hitch, it works like a charm and 
gives a safe all-in-one feeling on the highway that 
you sure don’t have with a free-swinging hitch. 

I had to overcome some medieval ideas about 
those equalizing hitches. The old ones worked all 
right, but hooking up was rather complicated. It 
takes less than five minutes with our new one, 
providing I can back the Bronco into the general 
area. I’m glad we got the thing if only for peace of 
mind in some of the high wind we run into oc- 
casionally. 

So what do you have with a 10-foot living space? 
Well, it’s considerably more than you get with most 
cab-over pickup campers. We have a chemical toilet, 
pretty good cooking facilities, including an oven, 
and a bunk bed that can stay made up and makes 
it possible for two of us to turn in without any re- 
arranging of the dining setup. The sink and stove 
are in the front. If three people travel in such a rig, 
the sleeping arrangements become a little compli- 
cated and beds would have to be made up each 
night. 

For many years I have been told that with such- 
and-such a trailer you “don’t know it’s back there.” 
I have known they were back there and would 
suggest that any trailer haulers keep in mind that 
it’s back there. Our Bronco uses a V-8 engine and 
pulls the trailer very easily at low speeds. We 
went over some steep mountain passes last summer 
and I don’t believe we had to go to low gear except 
where stalled behind a truck or in other unusual 
situations. 

The trailer is quite light, but it has wind resis- 
tance you'll feel instantly when you go past 40 miles 
an hour. Pull it up past 55 and it’s as if a big hand 
were hanging to the whole works while the gasoline 
gurgles happily into your carburetor. We have 
decided that 50 is a good daytime towing speed, 
maybe 55 on interstate highways. We leave the 60’s 
alone, although it’ll go that fast. 

Our present policy is to pack the towing vehicle 
pretty well so we can keep the trailer open for 
living without stumbling over the outboard motor 
or getting tangled in the blow-up boat. The Bronco 
isn’t any moving van and next summer we’re plan- 
ning to try a Chevrolet Blazer of similar power, 
somewhat longer wheelbase, and considerably more 
inside room. 

(Continued on next page ) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

The obvious advantage of this rig is that you can 
unhook from the trailer and go lurching off into 
the swamp or hills with your 4-X outfit. 

Father’s final folly? No, but it’s nice for special 
purposes. Now next time... 


ALL SPECIES OF FISH have their own fighting char- 
acteristics. The black bass pulls hard and shakes 
his head when he jumps. The bluegill digs down 
with his flat side. Neither is noted for long-winded 
battles. 

Going from these fresh water fish to shad, you'll 
find a quite different situation. I do not consider the 
shad a particularly hard puller and his jumps are 
not so likely to dislodge a lure, but the shad keeps 
at it long after most new shadders figure he’s 
bushed. That’s why you see so many wild netting 
fiascos on the shad trolling grounds. The fish just 
aren’t quite ready for the net. 

Any shad that hasn’t made a run or two probably 
doesn’t know he’s in big trouble, but a shad fisher- 
man has a dilemma. If he hurries the fish, he’ll be 
dealing with a green one that may climb out of the 
net. If he endeavors to play the fish down until it 
can’t wiggle, he’s taking a chance that the hook 
may tear out of the papery mouth or wear a hole 
so big it simply falls out. 

Of course, the ideal procedure is between the two. 
The fish should be finished with its runs, but there 
isn’t much chance of getting it completely motion- 
less like a tired bass. Net it when it has slowed 
down, but don’t expect it to quit entirely. 


THERE IS A DISTURBING test you can make on 
almost any fishing rod. Take it in both hands with 
the holds a considerable distance apart, one hand 
pretty near the tip and the other well down toward 
the butt, or at least in the lower middle section. 
Bend the rod pretty strongly and then roll the stick 
in your hands. A rod expert I know says you should 
feel for “clunks.” 

A “clunk” occurs when the rod suddenly turns 
very easily instead of continuing to turn with even 


pressure during the rolling. An extremely strong 
clunk indicates that you’ve come to a part of the 
rod construction that is considerably weaker than 
the rest. The better the rod construction, he says, 
the fewer the clunks. 

It is a reasonable assumption, but I wouldn’t 
throw away a rod simply because it had clunks. 
Most of them have weaker places and some build- 
ers watch these things when putting on the guides, 
feeling the action should be against the stiffest part 
of the stick. 

For the most part, you can accept the blank’s 
quality in the more expensive rods. If you’re paw- 
ing through very inexpensive rods or looking for 
blanks to make rods from, you should be able to 
locate extremely weak places that might give trou- 
ble. 

No rod will roll perfectly smoothly. 


Most oF Us HAVE heard how a bass fisherman sees 
a fish following his lure to the boat, then refuses to 
strike but is fooled into it by the fisherman sticking 
his rod tip under water and swishing the lure 
around in a circle or a figure-eight. 


This is a different proposition from “doodlesock- 
ing” or “jiggerbobbing,” which is done on the sur- 
face and makes a considerable ruckus so that the 
fish never actually sees the end of the pole. That 
plan, of course, was widely touted in national adver- 
tising and a lot of people have paid money to learn 
jiggerbobbing. I suspect most of them got their 
money’s worth. 

Anyway, the underwater didoes performed by the 
rod tip for a following fish will work if the fish is 
completely concentrated on the lure and has no 
eyes for a boat or a bloodthirsty fisherman leaning 
over the gunwale. Unless the fish isn’t pretty well 
sold and thoroughly excited, it’s too crude for him. 


I’d never had the presence of mind to try it until 
a few years ago when IJ was fishing for northern 
pike rather than bass. When he’s on the feed, a 
northern isn’t exactly an intellectual and these fish 
were knocking the stew out of almost anything we 
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threw them. Occasionally, one would follow and 
refuse my spoon. Finally, when that happened for 
perhaps the 20th time, I stuck my rod tip under 
water and waved the spoon around down there. 
I hadn’t really expected anything to happen, so 
when the fish latched on I barely had sense enough 
to give him line. 

On the occasions when I’ve seen this work with 
bass, the fisherman never took the lure from the 
water before doing the figure-eight or whatever you 
call it. I suspect that once the lure is taken out and 
then stuck back in, the fish is more likely to get 
suspicious. 


Own THE Keys FLATS, along the mangrove coast, 
and from some jetties, you can use your regular 
fresh water tackle for a variety of salt water fish. 
I have caught more snook, tarpon, bluefish, and 
salt water trout with fresh water tackle than any- 
thing else, but there comes a time when you want 
to operate in the surf or throw a long way from a 
jetty or pier. 

Generally, the lure is a little bigger than what 
you'll use on a lake and there are two separate out- 
fits I think do the job pretty well in Florida. One 
is a free-spool bait casting reel and what’s com- 
monly called a “popping rod,” an extra heavy bait 
casting rod, often with a two-handed handle, and 
capable of throwing lures up to two ounces. 

It gets the “popping” name by being used with 
popping corks for weakfish. The idea is that the 
cork is shaped to pop when you jerk it and when 


Author's four-wheel-drive & travel trailer combination, left, 
is equipped with an inflatable boat, although a small cartop 
would be fine, too. It’s a poor time to force this St. Johns 
River shad, above, but if you fool around too much, the hook 
will tear out. The medium-heavy spinning gear, right, is OK 
equipment for casting for bluefish in the mild Florida surf. 
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the fish comes over to check up on the racket he 
finds a bait dangling below the float. For that you 
need a stiff rod. Using line of around 20-pound test, 
this outfit will get pretty well out and is generally 
only six feet or a little longer—very handy for piers 
and jetties when you're tiptoeing to keep out of 
everybody else’s bait bucket. 

A rod that gets a little more distance and will hold 
line out of the surf a little better is needed some- 
times. I like a spinning rod around nine feet long 
for that, using a fairly husky salt water reel and 
about 15-pound test line. You need the heavy line 
for casting spoons or jigs up to two ounces, even 
if you don’t need it for playing fish. 

Most of us flub a cast now and then and light 
line will let your lure go ‘way out there unattended. 
Since some of those spoons cost around two bucks 
it is nice to have the line hold, even when you 
louse up. 

I am using a Browning Silaflex Model 242909 
for that kind of casting. It is nine feet long and 
they call it a “straight taper,” with “best lure sizes” 
from 34 ounce to three ounces. I agree with their 
lure recommendations. It goes very well with two 
ounces. 

This would be considered pretty flimsy tackle for 
some of the veteran surf casters, especially those 
who operate in the cliff-like breakers of some 
striped bass waters to the north. There are occasions 
when something more potent would be helpful in 
Florida, of course, but it’s a useful combination. 
‘When the tackle gets heavier than that I’m inclined 
to go to a turning spool reel on a real surf pole, 
but I’m pretty poor at that. @ 


The United States 


ETHER YOU'RE A weekend “outboard sailor,” a 
W rcitboat enthusiast, or the owner of a luxury 
yacht, if you are one of the thousands of pleasure 
boaters who ply Florida waters, you may find mem- 
bership in a United States Power Squadron valu- 
able and fun. 


Each year, members of the 41 Power Squadrons 
in Florida offer courses in basic and advanced 
boating to people who wish to learn the legal re- 
quirements for boat operation, safety practices, the 
proper use of equipment, how to read a navigation 
chart and plot a course, the rules of the road, tech- 
niques of anchoring, docking, loading, and getting 
under way, foul weather precautions, and many 
related topics. Many experienced boaters take 
courses just to brush up on their nautical know- 
ledge. 


According to Dr. Richard Husband, education 
officer of the Tallahassee Power Squadron, “If you 
don’t know these things, boating won’t be as much 
fun as it might be, and it might actually be danger- 
ous.” 


Believing that statement are more than 80,000 
boatmen who are members of more than 400 squad- 
rons in the continental United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Okinawa, Japan, and 
Puerto Rico. Some of these well-trained men have 
given courses to nearly a million people, and the 
number of members, as well as nonmember partici- 
pants, is growing every year. 


The U. S. Power Squadron dates back to 1912, 


Photo By James Boyd 
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when motorboats were just beginning to be reliable 
craft, but knowledge regarding their operation was 
lacking. A group of Boston yachtsmen decided to 
remedy the situation in their area by conducting 
classes in motorboating. The program led to the 
formation of the Power Squadron of Boston. 


Soon, other sections of the eastern seaboard 
learned of the movement, became interested in it, 
and, in 1914, members of the New York Yacht Club 
formed the United States Power Squadron. After 
some time, the squadrons were expanded to include 
sailboat owners as well. 


During World War I, the squadrons gave classes 
in all branches of seamanship—navigation, signal- 
ling, and general naval procedures. More than 5,000 
men who attended and completed these courses 
entered the armed forces, many of them receiving 
commissions partly on the basis of the USPS train- 
ing. 

After the war, there was little use for the boat 
drills and specific Navy courses, so the USPS con- 
stitution was redrafted to make the organization the 
fine educational unit it is today. 


According to Article II of their constitution, “The 
object of the United States Power Squadrons shall 
be to establish a high standard of skill in handling 
navigation of yachts, to encourage the study of the 
science of navigation, to cooperate with the agencies 
of the United States Government charged with the 
enforcement of the laws and regulations relating to 
navigation, and to stimulate interest in activities 
which will tend to the upbuilding of our Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Merchant Marine.” 


By SABINE EHLERS 


Experience is the best teacher, even in boating. Youngster 
at left adds to book knowledge by taking over wheel under 
the careful tutelage of a member of the Tallahassee Power 
Squadron. Over 7000 lakes, 5000 miles of streams, rivers, 
and coastline, make boating a popular sport for Floridians. 
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Florida is divided into three districts under 
Power Squadron organization. District 8 runs from 
Vero Beach south to Key West—along the southeast 
coast and the shores of Lake Okeechobee. It in- 
cludes 17 squadrons with a 1971 membership of 
3,263. 

District 22 extends from Eufaula, Alabama, to 
Albany, Georgia, to Tallahassee, and south along 
the west coast to Naples, which includes the Gulf 
coast cities of Ft. Myers, Venice, Sarasota, Tampa, 
and St. Petersburg. There are 16 squadrons in the 
district, with a membership of 3,210. The eastern- 
most squadron is at Lakeland. 

District 23 is smaller, with eight squadrons and 
a membership of 1,331. It extends from the Georgia- 
Florida line on the Atlantic coast, south to Cocoa 
Beach, west to Orlando, and north through Ocala 
and Gainesville back to Jacksonville and Fernan- 
dina Beach. 

Membership in the Power Squadron is by invita- 
tion only, and at this writing is restricted to men 
over 18 years of age who have passed an examina- 
tion given at the end of the Basic Boating Course. 
But a test case is due to be tried in New York 
State by a woman who wants the membership ex- 
tended to include women. (However, no one 16 or 
over is excluded from taking Power Squadron 
courses.) 

Members are privileged to fly the USPS flag 
from the stern staff or from the starboard side 
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Florida State News Bureau Photo 


of a motorboat. On craft under sail, the flag may 
be flown from the starboard spreader or from the 
leech, or edge, of the mainsail. 

Members may also wear the natty blue and/or 
white uniform and participate in the monthly meet- 
ings and social affairs. 

The four advanced courses, as described in the 
USPS Bulletin, include the Seamanship Course, a 
refresher unit for the experienced boatman “to 


.give him understanding of the forces with which he 


has to deal in operating a yacht, and to bring to his 
attention practical problems he will sooner or later 
encounter afloat.” 

The Advanced Pilot Course includes, among 
other material, a thorough review of the mariner’s 
compass, with particular emphasis on course con- 
version—allowance for the so-called compass errors. 
Charts and chart work are treated, and instruction 
is given in the laying of courses and in the determi- 
nation of position by bearings, angles, and sound- 
ings. 

The Junior Navigation Course is planned “to 
afford a working knowledge of the principles of 
dead-reckoning and to serve as an introduction to 
the techniques employed in determining a position 
at sea by means of celestial navigation.” The Navi- 
gation Course is intended “not only to develop 
greater skill in taking sightings and higher precision 
observations in position-finding, but also to afford 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
the student insight into, and schooling in, the fund- 
amental principles which underlie the practical 
work.” 

Elective courses include Engine Maintenance, 
Weather Course, Sail Course, and Marine Elec- 
tronics—all designed to aid both motorboat and 
sailboat owners. (Note: For information on the 
nearest course location, the Squadrons have set up a 
toll-free number to call. From any state but Con- 
necticut, the number is 800-243-6000. Callers from 
the Nutmeg State should dial 800-942-0655.) 


Each squadron is organized along the same lines. 
The Tallahassee Power Squadron has a commander, 
an executive officer, education and administrative 
officers, a secretary, a treasurer, and a public rela- 
tions officer. Also, there is a chairman of the mem- 
bership committee and three chairmen in the course 
programs—Advanced Grade, Elective Course, and 
Instructor Qualifications. 

Dr. Husband conducts the Basic Boating classes, 
and he points out that one doesn’t have to own a 
boat to sign up. Often, soon-to-be boat owners, or 
those who rent boats, enroll in his courses. The 
two-hour, once-a-week sessions last 12 weeks. There 
is no charge, except for the textbook and naviga- 
gation tools. 

The Tallahassee Squadron meets monthly. They 
have dinner and hear an invited speaker whose 
subject is of interest to the boat-minded group. 
Cruises are enjoyed from time to time, as are social 
affairs like picnics. Many members are avid fisher- 
men, so they often enjoy that sport together. Some- 
times, when the catch is especially good, they 
gather the group for seafood cookouts. 


One of the unique features offered by the Talla- 
hassee Squadron, which now has 120 members, is 
an instructional cruise on the St. Marks River. The 
cruise is planned to give students firsthand experi- 
ence with aids to navigation, safety in general, 
chart and compass reading, course charting, safety 
equipment, and the rules of the road. 


Toward the end of the Basic Boating Course, 
members owning boats assemble at the river. The 
students are asked to observe the buoys which 
warn of danger and mark location. In the St. Marks, 
buoys are numbered 1 to 64. Low numbers are 
always seaward. Higher numbers show that one 
is farther into the harbor or up the river. Buoy No. 
1 is about three miles out in the Gulf from the 
St. Marks Lighthouse in about 15 feet of water, 
beyond which no markers are needed. The line of 
buoys ends at the junction of the St. Marks and 
Wakulla rivers. 

The students on the cruise also learn there are 
no buoys in the Wakulla, Ochlocknee, or Suwannee 
rivers. The Apalachicola, however, is well buoyed 
to Chattahoochee, then up the Flint River to Bain- 
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Dr. Richard Husband, above (right), outlines the cruise given 
by squadron members at the final meeting of the basic boating 
course. As pleasure boating and fishing add thousands of new 
participants yearly, the chances of accidents also increase. 
Rules of the road, navigation and emergency procedures taught 
by the various power squadrons are valuable tools for safety. 


bridge, Georgia, and up the Chattahoochee River 
to Columbus. There is barge traffic to those cities. 

The colors of markers are important to boatmen. 
It is pointed out in class, but is more significant 
when the students see for themselves, that as they 
head for the sea, the red markers are on the port 
(left) side and the black ones to starboard (right). 
Upon returning, the reverse is true, of course. An 
easy way to remember this arrangement, as Hus- 
band points out, is “the three-R-method’—‘“‘Red 
Right Returning.” 

Students also note that floating buoys have three 
identifying characteristics: color, shape, and num- 
ber. Red buoys are conical in shape and are identi- 
fiable in twilight or against the glaring sun. The 
black buoys, sometimes called can markers, are 
cylindrical, as their name implies. Red buoys have 
even numbers; black, odd numbers. All numbers 
will not necessarily be consecutive. There may be 
several reds in a row, for example, because there 
may be shoals on that side of the river or other 
waterway. 

Lighted markers are generally higher and larger, 
and indicate sharp bends in the channel—a special 
warning at night. Says Dr. Husband, “If you are 
cruising at night, consult your chart carefully so 
you will know your location at all times.” 

On the cruise, students are asked to observe and 
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note locations of oyster bars, which are visible at 
low tide, especially in the lower part of the river. 
At high tide, they may be covered just enough to 
be undetectable. A careless boatman attempting a 
shortcut can easily become disabled on a bar— 
with propeller, shaft, engine, or even hull, damage. 

“Students find the cruise helpful in conjunction 
with the classroom work,” says Dr. Husband, who 
coordinates the project—and exemplifies the caliber 
of men who teach Power Squadron courses. 

Husband was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege with a degree in psychology, and received his 
masters and doctoral degrees from Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

He has taught in universities in Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Hawaii, and came to Florida State University 
in 1954 as professor of industrial psychology. 

Boats have been a great interest since high school 
days, when he used to sail in Buzzards Bay off 
the Massachusetts coast. The Tallahassee Power 
Squadron was organized the year he arrived, and 
he soon joined and has been active ever since. 

In answer to the question, Is boating dangerous in 
north Florida waters? Husband says, “There is 
more risk in taking a ride on the Interstate High- 
way than in going 10 miles out in the Gulf. Natur- 
ally, I listen to the wind and check the weather 
reports. Frequent white caps mean you'll be uncom- 
fortable even before there is danger, so it’s best to 
stay off open water when such conditions threaten. 
As for storms, one can see a storm brewing, and 
there is normally plenty of time to make safe harbor 
before it hits.” 
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Dr. Husband suggests that boat owners always 
carry a radio receiver for monitoring marine wea- 
ther data and other information, and in the case of 
larger craft, their skippers need ship-to-shore, ship- 
to-ship radiotelephone communications equipment. 
Such sets are convenient anytime, but extremely 
valuable in case of an emergency on board. Their 
use is licensed and regulated by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which issues identifying 
call letters and publishes radio procedure informa- 
tion. 

Florida Power Squadrons are known for admir- 
ably fulfilling all the basic objectives of their orga- 
nization’s constitution, but are particularly noted 
for one facet of service: that of helping a govern- 
ment agency. 

Howard Parks, 1971 commander of the Tallahas- 
see Squadron, says, “Florida is very active in 
offering corrections and suggesting additions in 
charted areas where new buoys or markers have 
been placed, or are needed, for added boating 
safety. The various squadrons send the corrections 
or additions to district chairmen, who forward them 
to the U.S. Coast Guard. Florida has sent more 
corrections than any other state.” 

Commander Parks and Dr. Husband agree that 
the importance of the educational program of the 
U. S. Power Squadrons cannot be overemphasized. 
They point out that with the increasing thousands 
of boats in Florida waters, it is absolutely necessary 
to educate their owners and operators in the proper 
handling of craft of all kinds, and in boating safety 
in general. @ 
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By GENE SMITH 


The artist, right, with his prize bigeye. 
Lifesize fish are strikingly beautiful in 
varied wood grains. Scaly effect, below, is 
natural grain of silk oak: marbleized re- 
lief carving, far right, is made out of cam- 
phor wood. Mahogany is the old standby, 
lower right, and it makes a handsome fish. 
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EN MOST MEN lay a knife blade against a fish, 

it’s with a seafood dinner in mind. But when 
Robert M. Lannon of Fernandina Beach is wielding 
the blade, he’s just as likely to be putting the finish- 
ing touches on a work of art. He is a woodcarver 
who specializes in doing fish, mostly because they’re 
uncommon subjects among carvers, he says, and 
because he knows them so well. 


Lannon, 43, with his slender, dark-eyed wife Lena 
and a lively family of nine “little” Lannons, ages 
four to 20, lives just a few blocks from the Atlantic 
Ocean. He was born in Jacksonville and “grew up 
on the beach,” as he puts it. He has fished since 
childhood and was a commercial fisherman for 25 
years, the owner of the shrimp boat Jabberwock 
until three years ago when he sold her to his 
brother. 


Now a nationally recognized artist (who fills in 
the financial gaps doing construction work), 
there’s no denying he knows what fish look like. 
More importantly for an artist, he knows what they 
don’t look like, too. His work attests to that. When 
he goes for realism, his intricately carved fish seem 
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almost able to swim away from their driftwood 
mounts. 

In reply to that inevitable interviewer’s question 
about when it all began, Lannon say’s “It was in 
1961 that I carved my first fish—a whimsical little 
caricature of a fish, really, for one of the kids. Soon 
afterward, I attempted the first piece of serious art. 
It was a flounder. Now, I’m carving my way through 
all the fish I have seen or heard about—even doing 
whales, scaled down, of course!” 

He showed me a handsome carving of a sperm 
whale, made to the precise proportions of the real 
live mammals. It was done for Dr. David K. Cald- 
well, ichthyologist with the University of Florida’s 
Communication Sciences Laboratory, Division of 
Animal Communication, at Marineland, near St. 
Augustine. 

“I also did a rare fish called a bigeye (Pseudo- 
priacanthus altus) for Dr. Caldwell,” says Lannon, 
displaying a very complimentary letter from the 
scientist—and obviously valued by the artist. 
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Lannon used soft woods when first starting out, 
he explained when I visited him recently, working 
with an ordinary pocketknife. He experimented with 
painting a few of his fish, mostly sharks, but soon 
realized that wasn’t the effect he wanted to achieve. 
Having graduated to hardwoods for practically all 
his work, he wanted to accentuate rather than cover 
the lustrous and unbelievably varied grains. 

His basic approach is the same today, with re- 
finements, naturally, and, with each rendering, 
more evidence of the skill in his hands and the 
“fish knowledge” in his head. 


Shunning even varnish and lacquer finishes, 
Bob’s scaleless fishes are sanded and hand-rubbed 
with lemon oil again and again until he has what 
he wants in shape and smoothness. The final step is 
a good hard waxing that gives the fish a lovely 
sheen, but still allows the natural grain and texture 
of the wood to come through. Also, the wax pro- 
tects the surface from nicks and scratches. 


The finished works are sometimes mounted in 
frames with appropriate trim and background 
material, or they may be attached to plaques for 
hanging if carved in relief. However, most are 
three-dimensional pieces that stand on fanciful 
bases of natural driftwood or gnarled tree limbs or 
roots Lannon and his family have gleaned from 
the beaches, marshes, and roadsides of Amelia 
Island. 

As there is a story behind each carving Lannon 
has rendered, there is often one just as interesting 
behind those bases. 

“Once we were out looking for driftwood when I 
spotted an oddly-shaped tree by the roadside down 
on the South End (of the island). I was about to 
saw off a piece of exposed root when I saw a 
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woman’s purse hanging on a limb of the tree, 
almost in my face. It was quite weathered; had 
apparently been there a long time. After I finished 
cutting the root off, I dumped the contents of the old 
purse onto the hood of my car. It contained three 
ten dollar bills, three pennies, a roll of six cent 
stamps, a roll of five cent stamps, and no identifica- 
tion whatsoever!” 


But there was more to the story. 


“Not only were the money and stamps clear pro- 
fit, the piece of wood I sawed from that old tree 
became the base for a golden longnose butterfly 
fish which won first place at the St. Augustine Art 
Association show. That brought another $25 in 
prize money. Then the same piece won fourth place 
in international competition!” 


Bob Lannon seemed more interested in expressing 
himself in his art than in winning ribbons and 
prizes, though. As we talked, he related a longtime 
admiration for the work of Wallace Hughes, Art 
Director and Graphic Arts Supervisor for FLormpa 
WILDLIFE and the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 


“T have used Wally Hughes’ cover paintings of 
fish as subjects for carvings for a long time,’ he 
said, pointing to a number of fresh water species 
he had done, including bluespotted sunfish, black 
crappie, golden shiner, and largemouth bass, all 
extremely realistically done as to body shape and 
fin placement. 

Most of his fresh water fish were carved in pre- 
cious torreya, or gopherwood (Torreya tazxifolia). 
The rare trees grow naturally only in a short strip 
of forest on the east bank of the Apalachicola River 
in what is now Torreya State Park. (See FLoripa 
Wu.iFre, October 1970, page 22, Florida’s “Gar- 
den of Eden’”.) 

By a chance conversation with a construction job 
foreman where he was working, Lannon learned the 
man had a single fence post of torreya. It had been 
in his family, as a sort of curiosity piece, for genera- 
tions. (It is an extremely hard, rot-resistant wood 
the early settlers in Liberty County often used for 
fence posts.) The foreman presented Lannon with 
the post, and he used practically every sliver of it 
for something: inlaid fish eyes, handles for letter 
openers he knocks out in his spare time, crosses, 
and he possesses the “oldest smiley button in the 
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Omamental carvings adorn Lannon’s 
home/studio display case. Mushrooms 
and owls, above, are popular with 
buyers, as are his folk toys and other 
items. The carver, left, views his 
feeding dolphin. Note the weird 
arrangement on the wall—a “species” 
he calls Imaginatus extinctus—fash- 
ioned of pine knots and driftwood, 
with carved teeth. His “protest art,” 
right, calls for a halt to water pollu- 
tion in Florida, a real concern of his. 


Photos By Gene Smith 


world,” carved from torreya wood that is “some- 
thing like 500 years old,” laughs Lannon. 

The artist’s knowledge of woods is almost as 
thorough as his knowledge of fish. Browsing through 
his house and workroom, he can tell you some- 
thing about every chunk of timber there, and how 
and when he acquired it. He draws on a fantastic 
memory as he spiels off the names of these, and the 
ones he has already carved into fish—woods like 
camphor, red cedar, Santa Maria, Guiana purple- 
heart, zebra, teak, mahogany, butternut, silk oak, 
and avocado—besides the common ones. 

Some of his materials he has collected himself, in 
Mexico and South America, and in other parts of 
the United States. Others come by mail. He showed 
me a hefty section of wood called cat claw acacia 
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that had just arrived from a fellow carver in Ari- 


zona. 

“We get together in person at arts and crafts 
shows and exhibits, or make contacts through publi- 
cations such as Cure Cuats,’”—the bimonthly maga- 
zine published by the National Woodcarvers Associ- 
ation, 7424 Miami Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 45243, of 
which Lannon is a member. (He’s also affiliated 
with the Jacksonville Beach Fine Arts Guild and 
the aforementioned St. Augustine Art Association.) 

“Carvers naturally delight in trying new and 
different woods,” says Bob. “Some of it we buy, of 
course, but it’s much more fun to find it yourself 
or have someone who appreciates wood pass it 
along to you.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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Lannon carves items other than fish. One side 
of his personality is revealed by the interest he 
takes in children, his own and all the others in the 
community. For kids he carves simple folk toys 
and other curios, some of which he sells at such 
events as the annual folk festival at the Stephen 
Foster Memorial at White Springs and Fernan- 
dina’s own festival and Shrimp Boat Races, set for 
the first week in May, of which Lannon is this 
year’s chairman. 

He does some ornamental carvings also—mush- 
rooms, owls, and other whimsical pieces, many of 
which are winners in that category of woodcarving 
art. 

But a fish man he is, and this is his forte. His 
renderings of a sheepshead and a spadefish won first 
and second places, respectively, in their category 
at the International Woodcarvers Congress at Dav- 
enport, Iowa, in 1970. A speckled perch and his 
“lucky” longnose butterfly fish took third and 
fourth, respectively, at the same show in ’71. His 
other ribbons and awards are legion. 

Lannon’s fishes sell for anywhere from $10 up. 
The usual price for a small lifesize bass, bream, or 
comparably-sized marine species is $25 to $50, de- 
pending on the wood used and the difficulty of the 
work, which dictates the time required to complete 
it. The least expensive pieces are usually sharks 
done in soft woods, which require little time to 


Whimsical owl family, below, is stoic—and irresistible. All 
are popular at sidewalk shows and exhibits of folk art. Big 
barracuda, right, appears to be inspecting Lannon’s array of 
handsome cedar letter openers. Light wood on some handles is 
extremely rare torreya. Eyes are inlaid; mouth is sawed slit. 


make, the artist explains. Special orders for large, 
hard-to achieve works sell for considerably more, 
of course. 

The Florida Marine Welcome Station on the In- 
tracoastal Waterway at Fernandina exhibits Lan- 
non’s art, which provides conversation material 
for thousands of yachtsmen and fishermen who 
drop in as they enter and leave Florida by boat 
every year. 

“It’s not unusual for some of them to find their 
way to my home to talk fish, fishing, and wood- 
carving, and, perhaps, to purchase some of my 
work,” says Lannon. 

A large part of his income from carving, how- 
ever, is from the sale of specially commissioned 
work, with the buyer naming the species of the 
fish he wants to own. 

One such creation, the largest carving he showed 
me, was a magnificent group consisting of a 3-foot 
bull dolphin, done in blonde teak, feeding on -balao, 
in mahogany. It was carved for an out-of-state 
patron who should be extra pleased that the work 
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won first place in the judging at the Florida Space 
Coast Chapter (of the National Woodcarvers Associ- 
ation) show at Melbourne last year. 

“T was especially proud of this one,” Lannon told 
me, “because it was judged by a group of my 
peers—fellow woodcarvers.” 

Yet another side of Lannon’s make-up finds ex- 
pression in his wonderfully weird arrangements of 
wood that needs no carving—just some imaginative 
placement and a little glue. For such oddball drift- 
wood and pine knot “fish” and other representa- 
tions, he simply adds white, carved teeth and hangs 
them. Nature has done most of the artwork; the 
viewer’s imagination does the rest. 
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Other moods, more somber, result in his tediously 
carved skeletal fish art—just heads, tails, and back- 
bones—pieces that speak volumes for the artist on 
the matter of water pollution and marsh destruction, 
an area of intense personal concern for him. 

Knowing he has spent his life on or near the sea, 
such expressions, whether in his words or in his 
art, have an unmistakable ring that says Lannon 
isn’t really kidding when he does one of his un- 
usual fishbone pieces. He’s worried about the future 
of fishing in Florida. 

When you get to know him, you expect such 
concern from The Fish Man from Fernandina. Bob 
Lannon thinks fish. @ 
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REATING WATERFOWL impoundments, building 

brush piles, cutting and marking nature trails, 
making wood duck nesting boxes—these sound 
like projects for professional wildlife managers 
only. But last year, Boy Scouts were doing these 
and other wildlife-related jobs, and right here in 
Florida. 

Lake Woodruff National Wildlife Refuge in 
Volusia County was one area that played host to 
the eager, energetic Scouts. In October of last year, 
over 50 area boys, ranging in age from 11 to 14, 
and their leaders, arrived at refuge headquarters 
armed with rakes, axes, shovels, and the ubiqui- 
tous Boy Scout hatchet. They were greeted by Ref- 
uge Manager Marvin Hurdle, who introduced his 
staff and outlined the many projects planned for 
the day. The general message that came through 
loud and clear was work, and the boys were ready 
for it! 

The motivating force that had taken the Scouts 
from their usual Saturday activities was Project 
SOAR—an acronym for “Save Our American Re- 
sources.” The year-long project was initiated in 
February 1971 during annual Boy Scout Week (See 
“Litter Collection Awards,” FLoripa WILDLIFE, Oc- 
tober 1971, page 26.) The objectives were simply to 
activate work programs by Boy Scouts of America 
to improve the environment while giving troop 
members a better understanding of their role in 
the conservation of natural resources. 
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Boy Scouts participating in a work day on Lake Woodruff 
National Wildlife Refuge in Volusia County were able to 
create a waterfowl management impoundment by installing 
a corrugated pipe and water control gate in an old dike. 


Scouts 
and 


Wildlife 


By MATTHEW PERRY 


At Lake Woodruff Refuge the boys were divided 
into work teams of five to 10 boys each. Scoutmas- 
ters were in charge of each group, and refuge per- 
sonnel assumed overall supervision and coordina- 
tion of the various assignments. 

The major project of the day was construction of 
a 10-acre waterfowl impoundment, complete with 
a water control structure. An old dike was already 
in place, but it needed rejuvenation. Under the 
able leadership of Scoutmaster Bill Tyre, a team 
of Scouts worked from each end of the dike toward 
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the middle, clearing and cleaning as they went. 
Blackberry briars, grapevines, and cordgrass were 
just a few of the problems that faced them. Poi- 
sonous snakes are often encountered in heavy 
cover, so the Scouts were cautioned to go slowly 
and be observant. (No serious contact was made 
with snakes.) 

When the two groups met in the middle of the 
dike, they discovered a large, washed-out hole 
with a stream of water running through it. Now, 
the objective of the project was becoming clearer. 


Meanwhile, another team of Scouts was maneu- 
vering a large corrugated pipe with a stop-log 
water control gate toward the opening. This was 
one of the projects under the supervision of Henry 
Hires, an active scoutmaster from Deltona. Upon 
arrival, the pipe was carefully bedded in the hole 
and the boys began the long, arduous job of bury- 
ing it. Shovelful after shovelful of dirt was dropped 
on the pipe until only the ends appeared from each 
side of the dike. 


With the big job completed, the boys took a well- 
deserved rest. Unfortunately, their efforts could 
not be immediately evaluated. In a few months, 
however, the area behind the repaired dike was 
flooded and attracted wood ducks and other wa- 
ter birds to feed among the brush and trees. In 
the spring the water level will normally be lowered 
and the woody vegetation will again produce a 
good food crop for the winter months. 


While the impoundment project was in progress, 
other teams were at work on their assignments. 
Brush piles were made in suitable areas by several 
teams of roving “hatchet men.” Scoutmaster Neil 
Phillips acted as straw boss for several groups in- 
volved in the less exciting but equally impor- 
tant tasks of litter pickup and brush removal from 
roadsides. Scouts also assisted in the construction 
of a nature trail through a cabbage palm hammock. 
Wood duck nesting boxes were made by one troop 
at its regular meetings and given to the refuge. 
Road repair was accomplished by several teams 
equipped with their scout leaders’ vehicles for 
hauling fill dirt from a local area. District scout 
leaders Chris Elsea and Chuck Swartz were very 
active in this endeavor. 


By noon, appetites needed attention, and every- 
body assembled for food and a rest period, after 
which the emphasis was shifted from work to con- 
servation education. The boys all took advantage of 
an opportunity to handle a 4-foot-long corn snake 
as they received instruction on the value of snakes 
and their role as predators of rodents. After nu- 
merous pictures were taken, the snake was returned 
to the forest near the original capture area. 


A rice rat and a cotton mouse were also on 
display—in a box with a glass front—and provided 
the boys a chance to observe these rodents at close 
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range. They, too, were later released near the 
marsh habitat where they were captured. 

During October, bald eagles returned to their 
nesting trees on the refuge and reoccupied their 
territories. The Scouts were able to observe these 
majestic birds and their nests at a distance. They 
seemed well-informed and concerned about the 
role of persistent pesticides in the decline of the 
nation’s population of bald eagles and ospreys. 

To further the boys’ conservation education, 
refuge personnel demonstrated the operation of a 
large dewatering pump and explained briefly the 
refuge’s marsh management program. 

Then, with muscles rested and interest high, 
the scouts were ready to get back to work. In the 
afternoon session they were shifted to different 
projects. Finishing touches were put on the morn- 
ing’s undertakings, and several small projects 
were begun. 

When work was completed, the boys headed to- 
ward their vehicles and with sore arms and blis- 
tered hands, loaded up to leave the refuge. It had 
been a very beneficial work day. 

To say Project SOAR for 1971 was successful 
would be an understatement, for not only at Lake 
Woodruff but throughout the country, boys turned 
out to conduct various resource-related projects. 


Out West, Scouts assisted some of the state game 
departments in numerous projects—from banding 
geese to examining deer stomachs in food habit 
studies. In most areas, Scouts worked closely with 
professional resource managers, as at Lake Wood- 
ruff. The “pros,” if a little dubious about all this, 
were usually pleasantly surprised at the enthusi- 
asm and the determination of the boys, who made 
some outstanding contributions through their Proj- 
ect SOAR efforts. 

Because of the success of the 1971 program, the 
national administration of Boy Scouts of America 
decided to continue SOAR through 1972, which 
will enable more boys to involve themselves in 
very timely and worthwhile work projects. Scouts 
and their leaders have already been making plans 
for spring and summer activities. National wild- 
life refuge personnel can aid scouts by offering 
project suggestions, providing suitable areas for 
carrying out projects, and giving them guidance 
during the course of the work. 

Scouts are encouraged to visit national wildlife 
refuges and observe the management projects and 
research work being conducted. They are also in- 
vited to photograph, observe, and study the many 
types of wildlife in these areas. Refuges can also 
be used for hiking, canoeing, and, in some cases, 
camping. Naturally, all activities on refuge prop- 
erty should be planned in advance with the refuge 
manager. 

Although the term wildlife can refer to all living 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
animals it usually is restricted to the vertebrates 
(birds, mammals, fish, reptiles, and amphibians). 
The management of wildlife populations usually 
involves only birds, mammals, and fish. Reptiles 
and amphibians, however, are just as important in 
our environment and should not be overlooked. 


Numerous wildlife conservation projects that 
Scouts of all ages may participate in will be inter- 
esting and beneficial to the resource. Conservation 
refers to the “wise use” of a resource and this 
should always be considered when planning or 
carrying out projects. Wild animals respond favor- 
ably to proper management and in most cases 
many species will benefit. 


An important aspect of wildlife conservation or 
management is habitat improvement. The habitat 
of an animal includes all the factors that make up 
its environment. It is an all inclusive term that 
goes far beyond the food and cover that we nor- 
mally think of in regard to habitat. When habitat 
is improved, animal numbers will usually increase. 


The following is an annotated list of projects 
that Scouts should consider doing in the future. Not 
all projects listed will be applicable for your area, 
so before beginning work consult a professional re- 
source manager. All projects should be done with 
the knowledge and permission of the land owner. 


Brush Piles 


Brush piles are easy to make and can be of great 
value for wildlife. They are especially beneficial 
for rabbits and other small animals. They can be 
simply made by piling brush into large piles or by 
placing brush in various patterns (e.g., teepee). Not 
all areas need brush piles, so suitable areas must 
first be found. Any open area lacking sufficient 
cover will be best. In making piles, use a variety 
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of materials: old logs, freshly cut brush, old 
branches, etc. All brush piles should have some 
open area underneath. 


Clearings 


A diversity of habitat is very important for wild 
animals. When trees are growing so densely in the 
forest that the sun rays cannot penetrate the can- 
opy, changes should be made; this condition is 
usually unattractive to wildlife. If trees are re- 
moved from a section, however, light will reach the 
forest floor and there will be a tremendous in- 
crease in productivity. The grasses and shrubs 
will be utilized by the herbivores which, in turn, 
will attract the carnivores. The axe, when prop- 
erly used, can greatly benefit wildlife. 


Food Plots 


When there is insufficient food to sustain the de- 
sired population in an area, food plots can be 
planted. These plots will increase the amount of 
available food for the wild animals and will be es- 
pecially valuable during “pinch” periods of the 
year. Small plots should be harrowed and then 
broadcast seeded with a mixture of seeds preferred 
by wildlife. Corn, rye, buckwheat, peanuts, and 
millet are just some of the seeds eaten by wildlife. 
Food plots are especially useful for quail, rabbits, 
and doves. 


Salt Lick Stations 


Salt is a simple compound with which everyone 
is familiar. Not so commonly known, however, is 
the importance of salt in the diet of. many wild 
animals. Deer especially are fond of salt and will 
create a depression in the ground while licking 
salt from the soil. To determine if there is a need 
for salt in your area, put a block out and then 
see what use it gets. Tracks near the block should 
soon give you an indication of the species using it 
and frequency of use. 


Turtle Loafing Logs 


Several species of aquatic turtles must periodi- 
cally come out of the water and dry their shell to 
reduce the growth of algae on their back. In areas 
where natural resting areas are nonexistent or 


scarce, Scouts can help these reptiles by installing 


loafing logs. Any large log that a turtle can crawl 
out on will be suitable. To avoid drifting of the 
log, connect it with rope or wire to a large rock or 
old anchor. Biologically, loafing logs may not be 


A popular project for Scouts is construction of wood duck 
nesting boxes. Lake Woodruff Refuge has received several. 
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U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries & Wildlife Photo 


Harmless corn snake, above, doesn’t mind all the attention 
from the Scouts as they gain insights into the importance 
of wildlife—highlight of the day’s activity on the refuge. 


an important limiting factor, but at least it pro- 
vides a good way to attract turtles to an area 
where they can be readily seen. 


Bird Perch Posts 


Many species of birds need perching areas for 
resting or feeding. This is especially apparent near 
water areas where birds often compete with each 
other for a particular area to perch. Bird numbers 
near ponds and other water areas that do not have 
trees or old posts can possibly be increased by 
erecting perch posts. Simply place a large post (10 
feet or more) in the ground near the water’s edge. 
Hawks, owls, herons, and kingfishers will rapidly 
use them. 


Osprey Platforms 


Osprey numbers in this country have decreased 
drastically in recent years due mainly to reproduc- 
tive failures caused by pesticides. Loss of nesting 
and feeding habitat, however, is another cause of 
population decline. In some areas, osprey popula- 
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tions have benefited by the installation of artificial 
nest platforms. The platforms should be 5’ x 5’ and 
made of 2” x 4” boards covered with welded wire 
fence material. The wire should have holes large 
enough so some nest sticks will fall through part 
way and hold the nest in place during wind 
storms. The platform is secured to a large post at 
least 20 feet above the ground. In some areas as- 
sistance in erecting platforms may be obtained 
from telephone and electric companies. These com- 
panies have large posts and may be willing to 
assist (good public relations for them). 


Dusting Places 


Numerous bird and mammal species use exposed 
dirt to take dust baths. Some scientists believe 
these baths help control parasites on the animals. 
Although dusting places are usually plentiful, they 
sometimes are insufficient in number or accessibil- 
ity. In such cases, Scouts can assist wildlife by dig- 
ging up small mounds with shovels in various 
areas. This is a simple project that may be very 
beneficial in some locations. 


Tree Girdling 


Wildlife and forest managers have long been fa- 
miliar with a method of killing trees by girdling 
them. This is done by cutting a ring around the 
tree through the bark. It can be done with an axe 
or by more sophisticated methods. Killing trees 
should only be done under the supervision of a re- 
source manager. If the manager marks the trees, 
however, Scouts can easily do the girdling with 
axes. 

“So, why kill trees?” you ask. The most obvious 
reason to do it would be to destroy undesirable 
trees and allow the more desirable trees to grow 
more rapidly. This is called release cutting. Oaks, 
hickories, and other trees having high wildlife 
value can be released, thereby increasing their mast 
crop. Undesirable trees can also be killed to pro- 
vide dead trees in the woods in which birds and 
other animals can nest. This would be especially 
beneficial in an even age forest that has had little 
natural mortality. Girdling trees near water areas 
might also be beneficial to ospreys, which usually 
nest in dead trees. 


Artificial Nests for Wood Ducks and Squirrels 


Most people with any wildlife interest are famil- 
iar with wood duck boxes. These easily con- 
structed boxes, now widely distributed, contribute 
to maintaining harvestable populations of the beau- 
tiful and popular woodie. Scouts can easily make 
these boxes and there are many wetland areas 
suitable to erect them. Predator guards are a 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
must! Consult a National Wildlife Refuge for con- 
struction diagram and details of wood duck boxes. 

Wooden nest boxes can also be used in a forest 
area to provide artificial nest sites for squirrels. 
Put boxes in trees as high as possible and nail 
securely to withstand severe storms. These nesting 
areas are especially beneficial in a young forest 
where suitable natural cavities in den trees are not 
available. Hawks, owls, and many other species of 
wildlife will utilize the boxes, increasing their 
value and interest. 

The above projects deal with wildlife manage- 
ment. There are many other projects with which 
Scouts can get involved that don’t actually involve 
management. Scouts, for example, can be very 
helpful in interpreting wildlife and other natural 
resources to the public. Nature trails can be con- 
structed by Scouts which will be beneficial to other 
people, especially those without the stamina of 
Scouts. Trails can be made in the forest, marsh, 
grassland or in any natural area. Wildlife blinds 
and benches can be made by Scouts along nature 
trails or in any natural area. Senior citizens will be 
especially appreciative of these additions. Advice 
and supervision should be requested of a _ pro- 
fessional familiar with nature interpretation. 

Other conservation projects that should interest 
Scouts include making posters and displays. These 
can be individual or group projects, but all should 
try to get a message across. Scouts can use these 
media to make the public more aware of environ- 
mental problems or to inform them of the values of 
wildlife. Store owners are often looking for dis- 
plays, so there shouldn’t be any scarcity of display 
locations. 

Scouts can help wildlife refuges with studies 
that might be very interesting and educational to 
the boys. Observations of animals can be conducted 
on refuges, and appropriate lists formed. Most ref- 
uges have bird lists, but mammal, reptile, amphib- 
ian, and fish lists are often lacking. These projects 
will give boys experience in observing and identi- 
fying many species of animals. Some projects may 
include collecting or live-trapping animals for 
identification. Such projects require special per- 
mission and supervision of the refuge manager 
and, in some cases, State permits. There are many 
different ways of trapping wild animals unharmed 
and this in itself will be interesting. Scouts should 
be instructed that traps must be checked at least 
daily and animals released promptly after identifi- 
cation. 


Where suitable dead trees are lacking near coastal marshes 
and lake shores, a nesting platform can be built from wire 
and lumber. It will be used year after year by this osprey. 
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These are just a few of the many things Scouts 
ean do to benefit the wildlife resource while they 
work and learn. With a little imagination, many 
more projects can easily be conceived. National 
wildlife refuges are public areas available to Scouts 
for many activities dealing with wildlife and the 
environment. Personnel at the refuges are ready 
and willing to cooperate with Scouts and other 
groups in an attempt to bring man into closer har- 
mony with his environment. ® 


Photo By Lovett Williams 
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Muzzle Flashes 


most hunters select their firearms according to caliber, action, bullet 


shape and weight, based on favorite game sought—and terrain 


or FiLorma big game hunting I consider the .35 
Remington, .30-06, and .308 Winchester calibers 
practical performers, and recommend them highly. 
Yet when I purchased a new large caliber hunt- 
ing rifle in 1971, I selected a Remington Model 760 
slide-action in .270 Winchester caliber. 

I have been a .270 fan since 1925, when Win- 
chester introduced the .270 caliber—by simply 
taking the .30-06 case and making it longer and 
smaller in the neck, to accept .277-inch diameter 
bullets. I like the .270’s “whoosh” and exceptional 
accuracy, as well as its mild recoil. 

Winchester first chambered its Model 54 bolt- 
action for the .270 cartridge, then the succeeding 
Model 70. In self-defense, Remington made its 
Models 720 and 721 bolt-actions to include the .270, 
among a variety of other available calibers. 

I had the Winchester Model 70. 

For utmost accuracy from shot to shot, each 
loaded cartridge must fit snugly in a rifle’s chamber, 
absolutely straight in line with the bore, and tightly 
supported by the locking breechblock—as in a good 
bolt-action. 

Autoloader, slide, and lever-actions are invariably 
less tight of chamber. Practical hunting accuracy 
is there, but not gilt-edge target accuracy—the tight 
shot-grouping quality common to good bolt-actions, 
whose locking breechbolt is never springy. 

Then why the choice of a slide-action? 

Simply, I wanted the fast handling qualities of 
the famed Remington Model 760, but in .270 cali- 
ber. When it comes to center fires, it is fun to 
experiment with different calibers and actions. Also, 
for me, the slide-action is a “natural,” since I do a 
lot of shooting with a slide-action .22 and a similarly 
designed shotgun. 

The late Colonel Townsend Whelen, probably the 
foremost gun authority of his time, and a personal 
friend, said that after 1931 he alternately used a 
.270 caliber Winchester Model 54 bolt-action and 
an FN Mauser bolt-action .270 with great satisfac- 
tion. Of the latter, he wrote me, “The FN Mauser 
with 4X scope is more accurate than any big game 
rifle I have ever benchrest tested; holds its zero 
better, and I can hit with it at longer estimated 
distances without sight changing. When used for 
big game hunting, this .270 has killed everything 
I’ve shot at, including two bull moose, with a single 
shot each.” 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Jack O’Connor, an authority and long-time gun 
writer, is another .270 fan. He says he has killed 
everything from desert javelinas to Alaska moose 
with his .270, and adds that the .270 generally has 
a good record of success on all species of North 
American big game. 

He favors the 130-grain bullet weight; says it 
represents almost always instant death for any 
animal hit in the lung area by the fast-traveling 
slug. 

From my own deer kills with a .270, I know that 
to be true. (The only reason I will use the 150-grain 
bullet is to have a better chance of getting the 
heavier slug through the Florida brush to the 
target without serious deflection.) 

The .270 Winchester caliber is very popular in 
foreign lands, and at least 20 foreign-made big 
game rifle models are now chambered for it. Com- 
mercial ammunition is made in at least nine brand 
names. 

Using factory-loaded .270 ammunition in cur- 
rently available bullet weights, a reasonably good 
shot can expect sure killing performance to at least 
200 yards. 

The performance of a .270 is not as sensitive to 
different powders and bullet weights as the .30-06. 
Usually a good .270 caliber rifle will put different 
bullet weights into a surprisingly tight group with- 
out any trouble at all. 

Shot groups from an average .270 rifle using one 
weight of bullet will often run 3 inches or less at 
200 yards. The .270’s ability is there. 

However, not everyone is a .270 fan. Users of the 
.30-06 caliber, especially, are often critical of the 
.270, claiming that caliber inferior to the .30-06. 

Much depends on the technical factors involved. 

With 100- and 130-grain spitzer (pointed) style 
bullets, the .270 will regularly outperform the .30- 
06 at all hunting ranges. Ballistically, killing veloc- 
ity is there, all along the .270’s flat-shooting trajec- 
tory. 

On the other hand, if the 150-grain round-nosed 
.270 bullet is put up against the commercial 180- 
grain .30-06 spitzer in actual hunting, ballistic su- 
periority will go to the .30-06—primarily because 
of bullet shape. 

The .270 and the .30-06 cartridge cases look pretty 
much alike to the average eye. Similarity is such 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
that the same headspace checking gauge can be used 
for both calibers. 

Bullet diameter, however, is different. The .270 
is a 7mm, bullets being .277-inch in diameter com- 
pared to the .30-06’s .308-inch bullet diameter. The 
neck of the .270 case is slightly longer. 

The 130-grain and 150-grain bullet weights in .270 
have better respective sectional density than the 
.30-06’s 150-grain and 180-grain bullet weights. In 
essence, this means the .270 bucks the wind better. 
Sectional density has profound influence on bullet 
stability, as does bullet shape. 

The .280 Remington cartridge, brought out by 
Remington in 1957, markedly resembles the case 
shape of the .270. It should. 


Basically, the .280 Remington caliber case is the | 


.270 Winchester case, but with case neck expanded 
.006-of-an-inch and the shoulder set farther forward. 
You cannot inadvertently chamber a .280 cartridge 
in a .270 rifle because of the .280’s longer case 
shoulder. 


With the 165-grain round-nosed commercial load, 
I have found the .280 very good—and perhaps a bit 
more practical than the .270 for Florida big game 
hunting. (My avowed favorite rifle caliber for Flor- 
ida, however, is still the .35 Remington, with 200- 
grain, exposed lead, soft-point bullet.) 

The larger bore and groove diameter of the .280 
Remington caliber gives the same velocity as the 
.270 with a given bullet weight, and with less pres- 
sure. The .280 Remington cartridge has never been 
factory loaded to maximum .270 caliber pressures. 
This is to assure safe performance of the .280 in 
loosely-chambered autoloaders. 

Final choice between the two calibers is largely 
a matter of shooter preference. 

Another rival of the .270 is the 7mm caliber. Like 
the .270, it kills well and its recoil is less than the 
.30-06. However, the 7mm (not to be confused with 
the 7mm Weatherby Magnum) cannot do anything 
the .270 cannot excel. 

Despite the .270’s fame for low-curve, long-range 
trajectory, there are other calibers that actually 
shoot flatter—the .300 Magnum, for one. But in- 
variably, recoil is noticeably greater, and the rival 
caliber is harder to shoot accurately. 

Many firers of the .30-06 know its recoil is usually 
heavy and seemingly prolonged. An 814-pound .30- 
06 caliber hunting rifle firing a commercial, 180- 
grain bullet of 2800 feet-per-second muzzle velocity 
will develop somewhere in the neighborhood of 20 
foot-pounds of recoil energy. 

The recoil of a .270, using a 130-grain bullet of 
commercial loading, in an 814-pound rifle, is ap- 
proximately 1614 foot-pounds. 

Recoil energy fully develops a fraction of a sec- 
ond after the bullet clears a rifle muzzle. How much 
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of the recoil is imparted to the shoulder is influenced 
by a number of factors, including the shape of the 
stock, the style of the fore-end and butt plate, how 
the rifle is held and shouldered, and the thickness 
of the clothing worn. 

In giving the stated foot-pounds of recoil energy 
of the .30-06 and the .270, I use the figures estab- 
lished by A. R. Bevan, registered professional en- 
gineer and ballistician, who technically tested 
selected rifle and bullet weights. His findings were 
published in the June 1971 issue of THz AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, page 38. 

The .270’s felt recoil is quick and short compared 
to that of the .30-06. The .270 is noticeably more 
pleasant to shoot. Yet shoulder recoil is heavy 
enough to make you feel that you have just fired 
a potent, man-sized rifle caliber. 

Like the .30-06, Remington .280, and 7mm car- 
tridges, the .270 is too long for Savage to adapt it to 
their long-popular Savage Model 99 lever-action 
big game rifle without radically redesigning and 
lengthening its action. If it were available, a Savage 
Model 99 lever-action in .270 caliber would be a 
honey of a big game rifle. 

Nearest thing to it is the Ruger No. 1 Model Single 
Shot lever-action. Ruger makes the model in .270 
Winchester caliber, and in a very strong action and 
breechbolt lock-up. 

The .270 cartridge is too long and too potent for 
adaptation to the Marlin Model 336 and Winchester 
Model 94 lever-actions. 

Various attempts have been made to duplicate 
the .270’s good ballistics in a cartridge suitable for 
use in mass-produced lever-actions. The .284, a 
shorter, fatter, sharp-shouldered cartridge, is a spe- 
cific example. It is available in the Winchester 
Model 88 lever-action big game rifle and also in 
the Winchester Model 100 autoloader. 

With some powders, the .270 develops relatively 
high pressures. In handloading for the .270, the 
shooter should stick to recommended combinations, 
as tested and reported on by publishers of reload- 
ing manuals. 

The best all-around handload I have found for the 
.270 is a combination of 150-grain Sierra boattail 
bullet in front of 58 grains of 4831 powder, fired 
in a Winchester Model 70 bolt-action. 

Not only is this combination extremely accurate, 
but even at 500 yards the bullet delivers approxi- 
mately 1400 foot-pounds of killing energy—more, 
in fact, than that of factory loads at 300 yards! There 
is such desirably low-curve trajectory all the way 
out over those ranges that killing shots can be 
sensibly attempted. This particular handload up- 
dates the .270 considerably, but fire it only in a 
good, tight-locking bolt-action. 

An excellent handload for use in brushy terrain 
has been a 180-grain Barnes round-nosed bullet 
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and 55 grains of 4831 powder. (This combo proved 
a real killer in my old Winchester Model 70 bolt- 
action.) Even so, in the Remington Model 760 slide- 
action, I will primarily be using factory-loaded 
ammunition. 

Years ago I shot the then-available 130-grain 
pointed expanding bullet made by Winchester es- 
pecially for big game hunting with a .270. I liked 
the load very much. It expanded reliably and bored 
deeply as it imparted its energy. There was maxi- 
mum shock and killing effect. This load was a par- 
ticularly good performer for shots made along 
unobstructed bullet flight paths. But it didn’t buck 
brush as I would have liked. 

For hunting in the Florida scrub, I intend to use 
a relatively heavy, round-nosed bullet driven at 
moderate velocity—possibly the Remington 150- 
grain, soft-point Core-Lokt or similar Federal or 
Winchester soft-point, loaded to a reduced muzzle 
velocity of approximately 2500 feet-per-second. 
Even so, that’s fast travel for a bullet in brush. And 
whenever possible, I intend to pick clear bullet 
flight paths before firing, as I take care to do when 
using the much faster 130-grain bullet load. The 
.270 was never intended to be used as a brush car- 
tridge, but, with a 150-grain, blunt-nosed bullet, the 
-270 will do a creditable job in brush. _ 

Frankly, I don’t expect the .270 caliber, even with 
150-grain bullet load, to be as reliable for Florida 
big game hunting as the .35 Remington caliber with 
its low velocity, heavy, blunt-nosed 200-grain bul- 
let. The .270’s best performance will depend largely 
on accurate aim and selection of unobstructed bul- 
let course when using the caliber amid Florida brush. 

Although metallic sight combinations can be used 
on a .270 caliber hunting rifle, the shooter who does 
so sacrifices much of the .270’s potential long range 
accuracy. 

Beyond doubt, the best sight for this caliber is a 
scope, preferably one of 4 power. With it, better 
bullet placement can be accomplished over all prac- 
tical hunting ranges. 
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For utmost accuracy from shot to shot, a loaded 
cartridge must fit snugly into the rifle chamber, 
absolutely straight in line with bore, and well- 
supported by breechbolt, as in this bolt-action. 


My Remington Model 760 is fitted with a Red- 
field ‘““Widefield” 4X scope in Redfield Jr. mount. 

For Florida use, the rifle is sighted-in with 150- 
grain bullets so they strike 1°4 inches high at 100 
yards, only 1% an inch below point of aim at 200 
yards, and only 4 inches low at 250 yards—should 
a shot at a deer ever materialize at that unlikely 
range in Florida brush. 

Should I go hunting out West, where accurate 
shots at long ranges are often demanded, I’d switch 
to scope-equipped bolt-action, but in the same cal- 
iber. For open country, long-range shooting, I don’t 
think the accuracy of the bolt-action .270 with 4X 
scope can be beaten! 

I would use the 130-grain bullet and sight-in for 
point of aim impact at 300 yards. In flight, my bul- 
lets would rise 114 inches above line of sight at the 
close range of 50 yards; be 3 inches high at 100; 
approximately 4 inches high at both 150 and 200 
yards; dead on at 300; 4 inches low at 350 yards, 
and only 10 inches low at 400. I’d have sure killing 
accuracy from muzzle to 350 yards. 

Beyond the 350 yard range, I don’t feel that the 
average hunter should attempt shots, except from 
steady rest, regardless of the .270’s reputation for 
long-range accuracy and retained killing power, 
and the sighting aid of a 4X scope. 

Some firearms writers claim the .270 caliber is 
on the way out. In support, they cite the fact that 
shooters ordering custom-built rifles from foremost 
American gunsmiths specify other calibers more 
often than the .270. True! But there are many 
popular mass-production models still being cham- 
bered for the .270. Besides a wide variety of Ameri- 
can and foreign-made bolt-action models, .270 cham- 
bering can be had in the Browning autoloading big 
game rifle, Remington 760 slide-action, and Ruger 
No. 1 Single Shot lever-action. 

Many thousands of .270 caliber rifles are already 
pridefully owned, and sales of .270 commercial am- 
munition are substantial. You can bet the .270 will 
be an American favorite for a long time to 
come. @ 
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Mini-Trap Shooting 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS are con- 
stantly in search of new ideas for 
either increasing revenue or 
sparking interest among members 
where club activities are con- 
cerned, according to John Mars- 
man of Savage Arms. 

Among shooting attractions 
sponsored by many organizations 
are regulation skeet and trap 
events or informal club competi- 
tion, turkey or ham shoots, indoor 
rifle and pistol matches and out- 
door high-power rifle shoots. 

In many cases, clubs are re- 
stricted to the type of shooting 
activity they can hold by the 
amount of land they own. Few 
clubs boast land holdings large 
enough to accommodate regula- 
tion trap and skeet competition or 
outdoor rifle ranges greater than 
200 yards. 

Mini-Trap could be the answer 
to their dilemma, a new source 
of revenue and the spark plug 
for stimulating shooting competi- 
tion among members, particularly 
young ones. It consists of regula- 
tion trap reduced to half the 
specifications. 

Only 410 gauge shotguns are 
used on standard size clay pigeons 
thrown approximately 35 yards. 
Traps are available from several 
manufacturers. 

The field is only 210 yards long 
and 75 yards wide. Shooters stand 
25 feet behind the trap house and 
fire at two targets from each of 
five stations for a total of 20 birds 
in a given round. 

Ammunition consists of the reg- 
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ulation 21-inch shotshell with a 
maximum of a half ounce of shot 
not larger than 744. 

The National Rifle Association 
recently introduced the 410 Mini- 
Trap Qualification Course to its 
members, authorizing competition 
for awards under supervision and 
certain regulations, some of which 
have been mentioned here. 

Mini-Trap should appeal to the 
experienced shooter as well as 
the novice. For the former, it 
raises his level of competition, 
and demands more in the way of 
accuracy than the bigger gauge 
shotguns. 

For the youngster interested in 
shooting, Mini-Trap is the ideal 
start. It serves as an excellent 
vehicle for training tyros, and use 
of the 410 eliminates the recoil 
problem a beginner usually must 
overcome. 

From a club standpoint, Mini- 
Trap offers the same challenge of 
regulation trap, if not more, at 
less cost. The same principles of 
swinging on targets and leading 
them properly for hits apply. 

As for the availability of 
enough 410 gauge shotguns with 
which to conduct Mini-Trap com- 
petition, there’s no problem. NRA 
specifications allow use of any 
type of 410 gun or any break- 
action shotgun in 12, 16 or 20 
gauge, providing it is equipped 


‘with Savage “Four-Tenner” tubes. 


In other words, sportsmen own- 
ing either side-by-side, over-and- 
under, or single barrel shotguns 
need only to purchase a “Four- 
Tenner” tube for each barrel, 
providing their guns break open 
at the breech. Cost of a single 
tube is less than $10. 

Clubs interested in adding 
Mini-Trap to their activities 
should contact the NRA at 1600 
Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20036 for additional 
information. 


CONSERVATION SCENE 


National Celebration 


More THAN 100 representatives 
of national conservation organiza- 
tions, professional societies, gov- 
ernment natural resource agen- 
cies, outdoor recreation, industry, 
and labor met recently in Wash- 
ington, D.C. to plan for an annual . 
National Hunting and Fishing 
Day celebration beginning on 
September 23, 1972, according to 
the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. Some 23 governors issued 
proclamations last September 
recognizing the day in their re- 
spective states. 

The celebration is planned to 
dramatize sportsmen’s invaluable 
contributions to the conservation 
and outdoor recreation movement 
in this country and to encourage 
more public participation in all 
phases of conservation work. All 
conservation organizations are be- 
ing urged to join in sponsoring 
the move to gain recognition for 
a special day to inform the public 
of conservation accomplishments 
and needs. For information on the 
National Hunting and Fishing 
Day or to add group names to the 
list of participating organizations, 
write NHF Day, 1412 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A steering committee was 
elected at the meeting to coordi- 
nate activities leading up to the 
first national celebration. Co- 
chairmen of the committee are 
Raymond C. Hubley, Jr., ex- 
ecutive director, Izaak Walton 
League of America and Thomas 
L. Kimball, executive director, 
National Wildlife Federation. 

Legislation to proclaim Septem- 
ber 23 as National Hunting and 
Fishing Day, S.J. Res. 117, has 
been introduced by Sen. Thomas 
J. McIntyre (N.H.) and 33 other 
Senators. Congressman Robert 
L. F. Sikes (Fla.) along with 15 
of his associates have introduced 
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identical bills in the House. The 
Sikes bill is H.J. Res. 798. The 
bills were referred to the Senate 
and House Judiciary Committees. 


Duck Stamp Increase 


U. S. watEerrowt hunters are 
expected to have to pay an extra 
$2 this fall for the 1972-73 Migra- 
tory Bird Hunting Stamps as a 
result of recent Congressional 
legislation which has been signed 
into law. 

President Nixon has signed into 
law (P.L.92-214), a bill which 
authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to increase the price of 
the so-called “Duck Stamp” from 
$3 to $5. It is expected that he 
will take this action before the 
beginning of the new fiscal year 
on July 1, 1972. 

Funds from the sale of Duck 
Stamps are earmarked for use by 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife to acquire waterfowl wet- 
lands. Some 3 million Duck 
Stamps were sold for the 1971-72 
season, so the increase will gen- 
erate nearly $5 million in added 
revenue. The last increase in the 
price of the Duck Stamp was 
authorized in 1958, when the an- 
nual fee went from $2 to $3. Since 
that time, the average cost of ac- 
quiring wetlands has increased 
by 68 percent, according to the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. 

Two emperor geese landing in 
overcast Arctic surroundings, 
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Tue BOBWHITE QUAIL IS A 
MONOGAMOUS BIRD © ONCE 
MATED, THE COCK BIRD IS A 
DEVOTED HUSBAND AND FATHER 
; UNTIL NESTING |S 
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drawn by Arthur Cook, Bloom- 
ington, Minn., will be featured on 
the 1972-73 stamp. The new 
stamps will go on sale in the U. S. 
post offices July 1972, and every 
migratory-waterfowl hunter 16 
years of age or older is required 
to purchase the stamp along with 
a state hunting license. 


Panther Potpourri 


EVER WONDERED if there really 
are panthers in Florida? Well, 
there are, and Jim Bob Tinsley of 
Ocala presents some well-docu- 
mented information on the elu- 
sive creature, Felis concolor 
coryi, in his book, THe FLorma 
PANTHER. 

Tinsley, an educator, author, 


Uncontrolled Dogs 
That uncontrolled dogs are sometimes detrimental to wildlife is a commonly 
accepted fact. Packs of roaming dogs—not infrequently including hunting 
breeds and “moonlighting” domestic yard dogs—are known to harass and prey 
upon white-tailed deer in scattered, localized areas in Florida. 
Although the problem is usually not as serious as the general public 
imagines it to be, it is sufficient to merit the continued interest of the layman 


and the scientific investigator alike. 


Studies of various complex dog-to-deer relationships have, for example, 
been conducted in recent years by wildlife biologists in a number of states. 
While the conclusions are still few, evidence reported to date indicates 
strongly that hunting deer with hounds in southern forest lands is not harm- 
ful to a normal, healthy deer population, and that damage to deer populations 
by so-called “wild” dogs—whether truly feral animals or simply lost, strayed, 
dropped-off, or otherwise untended dogs—is probably greatest in areas where 
the deer population is low and the number of uncontrolled dogs, high. 

Although records on verified dog kills of deer are sparse, indications are 
that the total deer losses to dogs are far less than the numbers killed annually 
by automobiles or by persons hunting illegally. 
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sportsman, cowboy, and folk- 
singer, is a native of Brevard, 
North Carolina. He has hunted 
with gun, lasso, and camera, the 
animal known variously as the 
puma, cougar, mountain lion, 
panther, and catamount, from the 
wet alpine forests of Vancouver 
Island to the dry Patagonian 
plains of Argentina. He received 
a B.S. degree in journalism from 
the University of Florida and his 
M.A. degree from Arizona State 
College in Flagstaff. In the world 
of sportfishing, Tinsley is recog- 
nized as an international author- 
ity on the sailfish, the result of a 
15-year study of the oceanic 
gamester. 

THE FLORIDA PANTHER contains 
many unusual photographs, old 
and new, of the camera-shy pan- 
ther, and an excellent bibliogra- 
phy for further studies and 
reference. Tinsley includes re- 
prints of the original description 
of the panther by Charles B. 
Cory, the scientist for whom the 
Florida subspecies is named, and 
an account of a panther hunt in 
Florida written over 70 years ago. 

During Florida’s early history, 
the panther was feared and con- 
sidered a threat to the domestic 
animals of the pioneers and, in 
1832, a law was passed offering 
a bounty for the big cats. The 
panther was hunted relentlessly 
until 1958 when they were re- 
moved from the native-game ani- 
mal list and declared a protected 
species. Although panthers have 
reportedly been sighted through- 
out the state, the largest popula- 
tion occurs in the remaining fast- 
nesses of the Everglades. 

THe FLoripA PANTHER repre- 
sents the tireless effort of the 
author to present a complete ac- 
count of this cat of mystery and 
legend. His book makes interest- 
ing reading. It may be purchased 
in hard cover ($4.95) or in paper- 
back ($1.75) at your local book- 
store, or may be ordered directly 
from Great Outdoors Publishing 
Co., 4747 Twenty-eighth Street 
North, St. Petersburg, Florida 
33714. 
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Carolina 
Anole 


By GENE SMITH 


" WAS AN ALL-ouT tussle that began suddenly and 
ended the same way. Watching it, I felt like a 
- Roman senator viewing those spectacular “games” 
the ancients staged for amusement. The difference 
was that my arena was a garden wall; my box 
seat, a patio lounge; the combatants, two tiny rep- 
tiles—engaged in a bloodless brawl. Also, this was a 
natural process; not an arranged contest. It was a 
drama as old as life itself: the mating game. 

The bellicose lizards were Carolina anoles— 
chameleons to most people—and quite obviously 
rivals for the scaly hand of a slender green young 
thing who cooly stood aside and viewed the match 
with me. If she had a favorite, she masked her 
feelings magnificently. 

The males circled each other cautiously, feinted 
time after time, and occasionally rushed together 
with open jaws, pinching each other about the head 
and neck and thrashing around much like television 
wrestlers—minus the sound effects, of course, since 
anoles are mute. 

Then, curiously, they’d back off and do rapid 
pushups in bursts of four of five, all the time dis- 
tending and retracting their rosy red dewlaps, 
dime-sized and dime-thin membranes at their 
throats, structures that apparently play a part in 
chameleon courtship. (Perhaps they are simply 
flags that signal availability. I’ve seen the dewlap 
displayed by chameleons at rest, and so have you, 
in all probability, so common are these beneficial 
beasties throughout Florida.) 

When it was over—after a 4-minute round, or 
thereabouts—the vanquished suitor retired to 
another part of the sunny rock wall, and the victor, 
close behind his lady friend, leaped onto a nearby 
azalea leaf and soon was lost from sight in the 
shady depths of the shrubbery, both of them turning 
from bright green to brown during the first few 
seconds in their new surroundings. 

The anole (pronounced a-NO-le) is succinctly 
described by one scientific writer as “a slim, arbo- 
real lizard of unpredictable color, although usually 
some shade of brown or green” whose distinguish- 
ing characteristics are, besides the dewlap of the 
male, the presence of eyelids, the long pads on the 
toes, tiny scales that do not overlap, and the rounded 
shape of the tail in cross section. 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 

Anoles are harmless, except that many a small 
boy will tell you they can pinch a curious finger 
with sufficient power to cause its hasty withdrawal. 
The primary defense of these lizards, however, is 
that amazing ability to blend in with the surround- 
ing decor and thus remain unseen. They share yet 
another helpful defense mechanism with all other 
lizards: their tails break off easily if grasped; the 
chameleon escapes with his life and later grows a 
new tail. (Football running backs borrowed the 
principle when they started wearing breakaway 
jerseys.) 

Anoles are found in a wide variety of habitats, 
rural and urban. Every householder in Florida 
knows they live in the shrubbery and walk on 
window screens and jalousies, on the fence, and 
under the shutters. 

I have watched anoles feed on insects on my own 
screens, expertly taking flies, mosquitos, and small 
moths. 

The anole is mostly nocturnal—active at night. 
It prefers to stretch out and rest in the shade of a 
bush or beneath a louver slat during the heat of 
the day. Frequently, one will take refuge on a wheel- 
barrow handle or any handy surface in the work- 
shop and curiously eye people as they go about 
their chores. 

These minimonsters are quick and agile. It is not 
unusual for one to jump from twig to twig like a 
squirrel to avoid capture, and I have seen them leap 
from a shrub or window ledge into thin air and hit 
the ground running, tail in the air, to effect their 
escape. 

Magazine advertisements sometimes offer live 
chameleons as pets, a questionable practice, in my 
view, since it might lead to the establishing of popu- 
lations of non-native anoles in climatically favorable 
locales where they do not now live. 

Northern winters prevent the survival of liberated 
anoles there, true, but in subtropical Florida, where 
exotic plants and animals are already rampant, at 
least five non-native species of anoles have been in- 
troduced, and two of them are well established. So 
far, they have remained fairly well localized, how- 
ever—the Cuban anole in the Tampa-St. Petersburg 
area, and the Bahama anole in and around Lake 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Se eee ee eee 8 pounds or larger 


Soauee fe deren sseewuece oeecee 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


Ee Bee aseeee 1% pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 


FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 
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APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

City. 

Species 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant 


Catch Witnessed By__ 


At 


County 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Lesser Yellowlegs Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 
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please print or type 
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Street No. 
City 12 Issues $2.50 
24 Issues _....._....... $4.75 
State Zip Code 36 Issues -_______. $6 25 


